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From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 


JERUSALEM. 
[Continued from page 582.] 

A little after sunrise we went out by the Jaffa 
gate, and, turning to the left, took the path that 
winds dow: theslope of Zion. As I went along, 
the pleasant sound of bees, ‘the wild bees of 
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Palestine,’ clustering over the pink blossoms of | 


an almond tree on the left, greeted me. The 
tree itself, all flower, without a single leaf, was 
a gay contrast to the dark olives below. A few 
days ago it was brown and bare; to-day it is all 


brightness; and to this sudden change God | visiting seems to exhaust the store. 


made reference, when, taking Jeremiah to one of 
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wall to mark the whole scene. A mist shut out 
the mountains of Moab, which form so striking 
a background to many of the views about Jerusa- 
lem, and which, like Serbal in the desert, or 
Jebel esh-Sheikh in the north, seem always 
watching you, yet with no unfriendly eye. But 
the Mount of Olives, with the village of Siloam 
beneath, stood out clearly; the irregular square 
houses looking almost as if cut out of the rock. 
A few olives clothed the hill, but the numerous 
out-cropping lines of grey limestone gave a bald 
appearance to the slope. The road to Bethan 
creeping up the face of the hill, was distinctly 
traceable. To the left was Zion, ploughed over 
in most parts up to the very walls, sprinkled 
with olives in others, and disfigured with white 
rubbish in others. All this was once built 
upon. Some of the finest houses or palaces in 
Jerusalem were there. May not many of their 
stones be still lying beneath these mounds of 
old debris? 

Each part of the view called up old histories, 
sone dark, some bright. All around Jerusalem, 
it is the same; and no amount of looking or 
Turon where 
you will, a text, an event, a scene, a life, a death, 


the orchards of Anathoth, he bade him look at lis suggested by what you look upon. “The eye 


the “rod of the almond-tree,’’and added, “ I will 
hasten my word to perform it,” (Jerem. i. 11, 12.) 

I crossed the small valley or hollow of Gihon, 
at the pool, which, though tolerably deep, is 
quite dry. Going up the slope to the south, 
right opposite Zion, I took the path which 
winds round the hill, following the windings of 
Solomon’s aqueduct for about half an hour, into 
the valley on the other side. I then went up 
what is named the ‘ Hill of evil counsel,” or 
as it is sometimes named, Jebel Deir, the hill of 
the convent, as the valley below is called Wady 
er-Rahabi, the valley of the monks. Tradition 
says that here was the house of Caiaphas, where 
the chief priests met to take counsel “ against 
the Lord and against his anointed.”” Hard by 
is the legendary tree of Judas, under which [ 
read that solemn Psalm, which may be called 
“ Judas’ Psalm,” the cix., which, as I read it 
over, did not seem the utterance of personal 
vindictiveness, but the calm sentence of the 
judge, ‘depart ye cursed,” given us in detail. 

Having walked about for some time among the 
ruins, I sat down on a fragment of the broken 


is not satisfied with seeing,” (Eccles. i. 8.) Sit- 
ting here amid such memories you forget the 
present; you go back into the past or forward 
into the future. The Jew has no present; he 
lives in the past or the future; and the Chris- 
tian sitting down amid the ruins of Jerusalem, 
can well understand the feelings of the son of 
Abraham. Jerusalem as it was, and Jerusalem 
as it shall be; these are the two great objects of 
engrossment. The Jerusalem on which we now 
are looking, is but a shadow or adream. But 
the morning is advancing, so I quit these ruins 
and descend, returning to the city by the way 
that I came. 

There is no stir in or around the city, and in 
this respect one feels at once the difference be- 
tween Jerusalem and Alexandria. Though the 
latter has not the bustle of London, or Liverpool, 
or Glasgow, still there is in it the quick motion 
of social and commercial life. It is not so in 
El-Kuds. Its day of crowd, and mirth, and 
vital energy is past; or rather has not yet come. 
These four soldiers, idling the hour away, on the 
steps ot the old castle at the Jaffa gate; yon 
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Moslem trio, finding their way down to the 
bazaar, with pipe in mouth ; the Latin patriarch 
up yonder, on the flat roof of his dwelling, 
pacing to and fro to watch every goer out and 
comer in ;—these are specimens of the city’s life 
and stir. Not that there is solitude either within 
or without. The bazaars have at all times their 
stream of buyers, though it flows slowly and 
heavily. At every hour, from sunrise to sunset, 
save on Fridays from eleven to one, you meet 
with people moving out and in by the gates ;— 


camels, horses, mules, donkeys, each with his’ 


peculiar load, pass and repass. Go along the 
Bethlehem road, you meet with stragglers. 
Wander out at the Zion gate by the road which 
skirts Gihon, and crosses Moriah, and Jeads to 
Kefr Selwan, you meet with fellahin, carrying 
vegetables, perhaps the enormous cauliflowers of 
Mount Zion. Go up the road to Bethany, you 
meet women with water-jars on their head. 
Still, though there is no solitude, there is the 
nearest approach to it that can be, in the midst 
of ten thousand people. There is silence at 
midnight broken only by the voice of the muez- 
zin or the marriage tom-toms; there is quiet at 
midday, for, save when, here and there, the war 
of Arab tongues begins, no hum nor din, either 
far or near, fretsthe ear. Stillness and sluggish- 
ness are over all, and it is only at the different 
European Consulates that you get a glimpse of 
quicker life. 


“ What aileth thee now? 

For thou art gone up, all of thee, to the housetops ? 
Thou that wert full of stirs, 

A town of bustle, 

A city of joy.” Isa. xxii. 1, 2. 


A little after ten we set out to visit the syna- 
gogue of the Sephardim or Spanish Jews. Their 
language is an impure dialect of Spanish, though 
I suppose they know their old tongue, and also, 
perhaps, the tongue of El-Kads, that is, Arabie;| your fathers without the blood ; will he accept 


for Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, Arabic, have 
all been in turn the language of Jerusalem. We 
were too late for the regular service ; but in one 
of the recesses of the synagogue there sat a 
teacher expounding the law, or some part of it. 
This, it seems, is common. Some one, more 
learned or perhaps more talkative than the rest, 
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tract, it seemed quite in keeping with the poverty 
of those who worshipped there. 


From this synagogue we passed to that of the 


| Karaite Jews. W orship was over there, but we 


went into the house of the chief Rabbi, by name 
Rabbi Daud, who received us courteously and 
asked us to be seated. In a few minutes most 
of the Karaite community gathered round us. 
It numbers eight or nine families, who dwell to- 
gether in one large house. They were by far 
the best-looking Jews that we had seen; not 
thin and wan like most of their kindred here, 
but well favored and pleasant in countenance, 
yet with an eye quite as keen and intelligent as 
the rest. They are the most accessible and 
least bigoted of the Jewish sects, rejecting Rab- 
binical tradition, and clinging to Scripture alone. 
It was only the Rabbi himself that spoke ; the 
others, standing on all sides, eagerly listened. 
He spoke a peculiar kind of Spanish, and Mr. 
Crawford acted as interpreter. 

‘Your nation is scattered, how is this?” we 
asked. 

‘For our sins,” was the reply of the Rabbi. 

“‘ And how are these sins to be taken away ?” 

“ By prayer and repentance.” 

“ But are you sure that God will accept your 
prayer and repentance ?” 

* Yes, we believe that he will.” 

“ But is nothing more needed than these ?” 

‘Nothing. These are enough.” 

‘But in the days of your fathers, something 
more was needed,” we rejoined. 

“ What was that ?”’ 

“ The blood of the sacrifices.” 

‘¢ Yes, the blood was needed then.”’ 

* But is it not needed now?” we asked. 

“No. Prayer and repentance are enough,” 
said he. 


“But God would not accept the prayers of 


their children’s prayers without it ?” 

“Yes; God is very merciful.” 

“ True, God is very merciful: but he was so 
in the days of your fathers, yet he would not ac- 


cept their prayers without the blood; do you 
think he has changed ?” 


“ God is merciful,” was his reply. 


acts as lecturer. Round him the people gather} ‘Surely, He is so; but if he would not accept 
when the regular worship is over; both hearing/the prayers of Moses or David without blood, 
and asking questions. He also goes about hold-| will he receive yours ?”’ 

ing meetings in private houses; yet not for hire, | He had no other answer but “the mercy of 
but for love of the work. He was a man under|God,’’ so we could not press the point farther. 
forty, with a keen eye, an expressive face, and | It was clear, however, that he did feel there was 
a vigorous tongue. He was lecturing on the | something awanting. He had no sacrifice as his 
Sabbath, expounding the law concerning it, and | fathers had, and yet he had no substitute for it. 
answering objections. We listened for a few|The type was gone, for his temple was in the 
minutes, and then walked through the empty | dust, and yet he had nothing in its room. He 
synagogue to see its structure, which had noth*| had neither casket nor gem; the former was 
ing remarkable in any part of it. No architec-| buried beneath the ruins of his temple, and the 
ture, no ornament, no painting, either within or | latter was in other hands than his.* 

without, and hardly any plan. A plain and| —*Chrysostom says finely in one of his discourses 
somewhat shabby building, with nothing to at-| against the Jews, “Wonderful and incredible! The 
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The Rabbi was far from being offended at our! Divine Protection through extraordinary dan- 


words, and shook us warmly by the hand, as we 
rose up from our divans to inspect the copy of the 
law made use of in the synagogue, which is in 
the under-part of the house. It is small and 
dark, yet not dirty, and he showed us gladly 
through every part of it. At one end of it, 
screened off by a curtain, in imitation of the 
Holy of Holies, the law is kept, carefully 
wrapt up. It is not a rod/, but a large quarto 
volume of vellum, beautifully written and strong- 
ly bound. It is said to be 530 years oll. We 
were allowed to handle it freely. As we were 
leaving, the whole community, young and old, 
male and female, gathered round us, bright and 
cheerful. We had to shake hands with all. 
They are a most interesting little community ; 


without bigotry or prejudice or hatred of the| 


Gentile; disliked by other Jews because hold- 
ing fast the Old Testament and casting off Tal- 
mudical traditions. Their ears are open to hear 
the good news concerning Him who “has come 
in the flesh,” and who ‘ has put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself.” 

Other instances were mentioned of willingness 
to hear on the part of Jews of other sects. A 
group of Jews standing at one of the city gates 
had gathered round one of the converts, and 
made inquiries respecting the New Testament 
and Jesus of Nazareth, which showed how ill- 
content the Jewish mind is with itself and its 
unbelief. But then, the opposition of some is 


exceedingly bitter, and shows itself both in pri- 


vate and in public. One of the missionaries en- 
ing. The moment he saw the missionary enter, 
he stopped, and shouted at the height of his 
voice, ‘‘Shemah Isriel,’ &c., “ Hear, O Israel, 


the Lord is our God, the Lord is one;’’ as if to| : 
; : enn ‘No; give me more powder and ball 


turn every eye in scorn to one who could main- 
tain that Jesus was the Son of God. This is 


the rallying-cry of the Jews. It is a watch- | 


word worth a dozen of arguments to them. 

In the afternoon we went out by the Zion-gate, 
and pursued our way to what is called the Valley 
of Hinnom. 
deeper and more rocky. Itis more like a ravine 
it. 
pices, which form an irregular wall of considera- 
ble extent. Every three or four yards a black 
stripe goes up the rock evidently caused by 
emoke, as if so many fires had been kindled at 
or near the foot. They reminded us of the 


when the children were made to pass through 
the fire to Moloch. “ Manasseh caused his 
children to pass through the fire in the Valley 


of the Son of Hinnom,”’ (2 Chron. xxxiii. 6). 
[To be continued.) 


tered a synagogue one day. A rabbi was preach- | 


It i tinuation of Gihon, but | ; 
aches Gubeahdandiiaaiaiian }one limb after another being broken, and each 
than a valley, but with olive-trees sprinkled over | 
h side is lined with rugged i- | ae : 
eee ee ee jcalmly at his faithful wife, and saying, ‘“‘ My 
| and was put to death by slow degrees in a similar 
|way. The wife, with admirable fortitude, stood 


. : ; 
idolatrous fires in the days of Israel’s apostasy, | 


| saying, “They would not dishonor the Virgin 


gers; experienced by Jacob and Elizabeth 
Goff and their family, during the Irish Re- 
bellion in 1798. By D. W. Gorr. 

(Continued from page 597.) 


A severe conflict took place at Enniscorthy, 
the garrison being forced to surrender, and many 
hundreds, as we were told, left dead in the 
streets. Two days after it, our Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Leinster province was, in usual course, 
held there; and was attended by David Sands 
from America, a valued minister of our Society, 
who was then travelling through Ireland, with 
Abraham Jackson as his companion. As they 
passed through Enniscorthy, the latter had to 
alight and assist in removing the dead bodies, 
which still lay in the streets, from before the 
wheels of the carriage. The meeting, though 
small, was said to have been remarkably solemn, 
as it well might be, and also much favored: 
many other Friends with ourselves were deprived 
of the means of attending, by the want of horses, 
| which the rebels had taken. 


A barn, about a mile and a half from us, be- 
longing to a gentleman who lived at Scullabogue, 
was used as a prison, in which about 250 per- 

| sons, chiefly Protestants, were confined—men, 
| women and children, some being infants in their 
mothers’ arms. ‘There they remained from 
Sixth until Third-day, without receiving any 
food, except some sheaves of wheat occasionally 
thrown in, that the rebels might have the amuse- 
ment of seeing them scramble for the grains. 
On the day of the battle of New Ross, sixty or 
| more of them were brought out on the lawn, and 
| offered, one by one, life and liberty if they would 
|change their religious profession; but they all 
refused. Some, after being half tortured to death, 


, 


rst.’ 
Two of the prisoners, named John and Samuel 
Jones, had attended our meeting, though not 
members; and their case was a particularly 
| dreadful one. Samuel was kindly supported by 
|his wife whilst he was unmercifully tortured ; 


time the question repeated, “ Will you have the 
priest ?”” which he steadily refused: looking 


dear, [ am not hurt; I feel no pain.” His 
brother also bore his martyrdom with firmness, 


between them when they were shot, and held up 
a hand of each. She then implored the mur- 
derers to take her life also; but they refused, 


ary by killing a woman.” I saw her after- 
wards in deep affliction passing our gate, as she 


Ee ee | art with the remai 
Jew has the whole earth for his temple; but nowhere | ™ mes 0 semaine of her. Laahaen 


is it lawful for him to sacrifice. 
alone he is shut out, where 
sacrifice.” 


From Jerusalem 


only it is lawful - 


and brother. On the same day,—viz. the 4th 
of Sixth month,—the barn was set on fire, and 
all the other prisoners (said to be 184) were con- 
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sumed. Some of the poor women put their in- 
fants out through the windows, hoping to save 
them; but the ruffians took them up on their 
pikes, and threw them back into the flames. I 
saw the smoke of the barn, and cannot now for- 
get the strong and dreadful efluvium which was 
wafted from it to our lawn.* 

In the engagement at New Ross the insur- 
gents were defeated. This was an awful scene 
of conflict and bloodshed, continuing with but 
little cessation for nearly twelve hours. It is 
stated that 2,000 persons were killed. The 
king’s troops retreated twice, and the town was 
in the hands of the rebels, when a reinforcement 
was understood to have come up and put them 
to flight. Some asserted that no reinforcement 
arrived, and that the assailing multitude fled 
when there were none to pursuethem. General 
Jobnson, who commanded the royalists, said that 
the success of that day was to be attributed to 
Providence, and was not the work of man. 
Several Friends of New Ross had previously re- 
tired to Waterford; others, who remained, were 
remarkably preserved, though the town was set 
on fire in different quarters. 

Previously to the burning of the barn, a com- 
pany came one day with two horses, saying they 
had orders to take my dear father and our cousin, 
J. Heatly, to the camp—the latter being the 
father of the two young officers before-men- 
tioned. It was nearly noon when they came and 
seized these two victims; and my mother hav- 
ing gone te give some orders in the kitchen, I 
ran to call her, saying they were forcing my 
father on horseback. On this she came out, and 
pressing through the dense crowd on the lawn, 
asked them peremptorily, ‘‘ What are you doing 
with my husband?” On their saying they were 
going to take him to the camp, she said, in the 
same tone, “ You shall not take my husband, for 
he is in poor health; and if you put him in 
prison, | think he could not live many weeks: 
he will be here for you at any time you wish, 
as he cannot leave his house.’” They were then 
silent, and quietly relinquished their design. 
My mother remarked, ‘* We have got what you 
call protections from the Generals.’’ These were 
sent for, and read aloud, to this effect :—* Let 
no one molest Mr. Goff or his family, they being 
hostages to the united army. Signed in the 
camp of Carrickburn by two Generals, Harvey 
and Roche.’’ These documents had been pre- 
viously sent without any request made by the 
family. The party were then satisfied, as re- 
lated to my father: all entreaty was, however, 
unavailing with respect to my cousin, J. Heat- 
ly, who was taken away on horseback, amid the 
shrieks and cries of his afflicted wife and children. 









































































































































































































































* Yet Keightley remarks—‘ We fear, if a fair bal- 
ance were struck of the bloodshed, the cruelties, and 
the other enormities committed during these unhappy 
times, that the preponderance would be greatly on the 
side of the royalists.” 
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We afterwards heard that they soon made 
him dismount, and walk ten miles to Wexford. 
They then put him on board a prison ship on 
the river Slaney, where he remained until the 
insurgents were totally defeated. He witnessed 
many of his acquaintances and fellow-sufferers 
—said to be to the number of ninety-seven in 
all—taken out of the same ship and put to 
death, with very cruel circumstances, on the 
Wexford Bridge; but he and a friend of his had 
a remarkable escape. The prisoners were called 
out by two and two; and when it came to bis 
and his friend’s turn, he made some excuses for 
delay. The rebels continued calling for them 
from the deck of the vessel, with their bayonets 
pointed down towards them; but they still de- 
layed going. Atthis juncture, a rumor reached 
their guards that the English army were march- 
ing into the town; and this report throwing 
them into a state of terror, the lives of the two 
prisoners were saved. It proved, however, to be 
only a few yeomen, boldy preceded by an officer 
of the corps, which had been defeated in the en- 
gagement on the mountains of Forth. The re- 
bels took flight in all directions, and Wexford 
was left in possession of the English, to the 
great joy of the loyal inhabitants, who had suf- 
fered many privations and cruelties. 

John Heatly often related the circumstance 
afterwards, saying that Providence had in an 
extraordiuary manner saved his life. He had 
been many years in the navy., His house, Rock 
View, was occupied for some time by the rebels, 
who left it a complete wreck; and persons in 
the neighborhood said it was most amusing to 
see the country-people parading about in the silk 
and satin trains, which they took when plunder- 
ing my cousin’s property. 

A party, who assumed the rank of officers in 
the rebel army, came to our house one day, and 
directed to have dinner prepared immediately. 
On my mother’s requesting the servant to lay 
the tables in the hall, they indignantly asked, 
‘Is it there you are going to give us our din- 
ner? Show us into the best parlor in the 
house.” But on my mother assuring them that 
she had seen noblemen sitting in that hall, they 
became calm and satisfied. ‘They then asked for 
spirits and wine, saying they would have some ; 
and when my mother told them that there were 
none in the house, they were greatly irritated, 
still saying they must have some. On being 
spoken to by my mother in the singular num- 
ber, they desired her not to say thee and thou 
to them, as if she were speaking to a dog; and 
on her again saying thou to one of them, he 
flourished his sword over her head, and said, 
haughtily, “‘ No more of your theeing and thou- 
ing to me.” They ate their dinner, however, 
and went off peaceably. 

We were now informed that orders had been 
given to tuke my dear father’s life, and my 
mother was most particular in keeping us all 
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close together around him, saying that if our THE GEOLOGIST AND THE THEOLOGIAN. 
lives om be ent tan be taken, a a It has been said that the inferences of the 
be a i - Sees z Senos — geologist militate against those of the theologian. 
Se Oo en  Carenyyesen noon, ®| Nay, not those of our higher geologists and 
large company appeared on the lawn, carry'ng | higher theologians,—not what our Murchisons, 
a black flag, which we well knew to be the sig- land Sedewicks infer in the one field, with what 
nal for death. My dear father advanced to meet | ), ; 


~ ir , our Chalmerses a aac Taylors infer in th 
them as usual, with his open benevolent counte- | _ nd Senne. Tazleen infos tn the 


ceanianalt snemuediitienns Winaiinaes id sth | other. Between the Words and the Works of 
rng Fe? nag tO me, said, With | God there can be no actual discrepancies; and 


her sweet placid emile, “ Perhaps my stiff stays | the seeming ones are discernible only by the 
may prevent my dying easily.” On which the| ities vies dam eae 
oe oe ye yoni aa arti, - Mote like they flicker in unsteady eyes 
said, “ Have faith in God, madam; I hope they | ; we yr vias hy iy 
will not hurt you :” she quickly pushed hones — —— we ar a ay : 
and joined my dear father, who was surrounded by , The geologist, as certainly as the theologian, has 
a large party. He observed to them, he feared ® province exclusively his own; and a the 
they might injure each other, as their muskets | theologian ever to remember that the Scriptures 
were prepared for firing; when one of them re- | could not possibly have been given to us as reve- 
plied, Let those who are afraid keep out of |/ations of scientific truth, seeing that a single 
the way.” My mother distinctly heard one of , Scientific truth they never yet revealed ; and the 
them say, “ Why don’t you begin?” and each | Se0logist, that it must be in vain to seek in sei- 
seemed looking to the other to commence the | ¢ace those truths which lead to salvation, seeing 
work of death. Some of them presently mut- | that in science these truths were never yet found, 
tered, ‘‘We cannot.” At this critical moment | there would be little danger even of difference 
some women came in great agitation through the | 2™ong them, and none of collision. Nay, there 
crowd, clinging to their husbands, and dragging | is, I doubt not, a time coming in which the But- 
them away. Thus ahigher Power evidently ap. | lers and Chalmerses of the future will be content 
peared to frustrate the intentions of the mur-|to recognize the geologic field as that of their 
derers, and my beloved father was again gracious- | Tichest and most pregnant analogies. It is with 
ly delivered. One man said there was ‘no use | the history of the pre-Adamic ages that geology 
in taking Mr. Goff's life ;” but his two sons, if | ets itself to deal; and by carefully conning the 
there, should soon be killed, and then the estate | @¥cient characters graven in the rocks, and by 
would be theirs. deciphering the strange inscriptions which they 
One morning a most outrageous party ad- | Compose, it greatly extends the record of God’s 
vanced towards the house, yelling and roaring | doings upon the earth. And what more natural 
like savages, evidently with some wicked design ; | to expect, or rational to hold, than that the 
but two young men, who looked serious, again | Unchangeable One should have wrought in all 
interposed in our behalf, and would not allow | time after one general type and pattern, or than 
them to enter. Thus were the words of David | that we may seek, in the hope of finding, meet 
fulfilled : ‘The wrath of man shall praise thee ; | Correspondences and striking analogies between 
the remainder of wrath thou wilt restrain.” his revealed workings during the human period, 


A young man, who, with his mother, kept a 
neighboring public-house, used at that time 
often to walk into our drawing-room, lay his 
sword on the table, and amuse me and my young 


cousin by giving us his finely decorated hat to | 


admire. One afternoon he tried to prevail on 
us two togo with him to the camp, saying, it 
was an interesting sight, such as we might never 
have an opportunity again to see. We were 
then sixteen and fourteen years of age; and on 
my saying I did not think my mother would 
permit us to go, he desired us not to tell her, 
and promised to bring us safely back. My 
mother, ever watchful, was at this moment cross- 
ing the hall; and seeing us together, she came 
forward and inquired what he was saying. 
When we told her, she asked him how he dared 


and his previous workings of old during the 
| geologic periods,—correspondences and analogies 
‘suited to establish the identity of the worker, 
and, of course, from that identity to demonstrate 
| the authenticity of the revelation? Permit me 
|to bring out, in conclusion, what I have often 
| thought on this subject, but have not been able 
|so tersely to express, in a brief quotation from 
| one of the most instructive works of the present 
|age, the “‘ Method of the Divine Government,” 
| by Dr. M‘Cosh :—“ Science has a foundation,” 
says this solid thinker and accomplished writer, 
“and so has religion. Let them unite their 
foundations, and the basis will be broader, and 
they will be two compartments of one great 
fabric, reared to the glory of God. Let the one 
be the outer and the other the inner court. In 





to request the children to go to such a place? | the one let all look, and admire, and adore ; and 
She then reasoned with us on the impropriety | in the other let those who have faith kneel, and 
of listening to such invitations, saying, that if| pray, and praise. Let the one be the sanctuary 
we had once gone, she should fully have ex-| where human learning may present its richest 


pected never to see us again. 
(To be continued.) 


incense as an offering to God ; and the other, the 
| holiest of all, separated from it by a veil now 
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For Friends’ Review. 


FOR THE AWAKENED. 


Oh, our Father! Oh, our Father! 
Loathesome leprosy hath seized us— 
In the desert we are roaming, 

In the miry pit we lie; 
Now the roaring lion near us, 
Now the gliding serpent nearer, 
Till the foe exulting whispers, 

“ All is lost! Despair and die!” 


Oh, our Father! Oh, our Father! 
Though our sins, that rise like mountains, 
Make a wall of separation 
That still hides Thee from our view ; 
Yet with pale lips laid in ashes, 
In our spirit-robe of sack-cloth, 
We have heard the cry, “ Forgive them 
For, they know not what they do!” 


Oh, our Father! Oh, our Father! 
We would grasp this ray of mercy, 
As the shipwrecked seaman graspeth 
The strong rope that draws to land 
For the star so sweetly dawning 
Over all these frowning mountains, 
Is the orient star that leadeth 
To Thy Son at Thy right hand! 


Oh, our Father! Oh, our Father! 
Though we thirsted for strange waters, 
Though we wandered from the Fountain 
Springing from Thy throne above ; 
From the rivers of Damascus, 
From Abana and from [{Pharpar, 
We would turn us to the Jordan 
Of Thy everlasting love ! 


Oh, our Father! Oh, our Father! 
See our wounded Mediator! 
Hear our glorious Intercessor 
Pleading for the sons of men! 
In this Fountain Thou hast opened, 
Wilt Thou wash us, wilt Thou heal us, 
Till our leprous flesh becometh 
As a little child’s again! 


And, our Father! Oh, our Father! 
Be still pleased to breathe within us, 
The pure breath of life eternal 

Which Thy Holy Spirit gives ; 
That our souls may stand before Thee, 
Living witnesses for Jesus, 
To the lepers of the nations 

That our blessed Saviour lives ! 


For, our Father! Dearest Father! 

We would mingle living praises, 

With the hymning of the angels 
That in hosts before Thee stand ; 

As the smallest dew-drop mingles 

With the vast, unfathomed ocean, 

Though Thy sun-beams draw that dew-drop 
From the dust upon the strand! 





It is very observable, if our civil rights are 
invaded or encroached upon, we are mightily 
touched, and fill every place with onr resentment 
and complaint; while we suffer ourseleves, our 
better and nobler selves, to be the property and 
vassals of sin, the worst of invaders.—Penn 
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rent in twain, and in which, on a blood-sprinkled 
mercy seat, we pour out the love of a reconciled 
heart, and hear the oracles of the living God.’’ 
Testimony of the Rocks. 





From the London Herald of Peace. . 


WAR BROUGHT HOME. 


In our last number, we inserted some descrip- 
tions, which appeared in the public journals and 
elsewhere at the time, of the scenes enacted by 
our forces during the war in Affghanistan. In the 
present month, we give extracts from letters 
written by British officers, who were engaged in 
the Punjaub war. Why do we review the 
memory of these terrible events? It is not, 
assuredly, because we have any pleasure in 
dwelling upon scenes of cruelty and blood, or 
any wish either to harrow the feelings of our 
readers on the one hand, or to minister to a mor- 
bid love of exciting horrors on the other. But 
we have a higher object in view. We want to 
impress upon such of our countrymen as we can 
reach, something like an adequate sense of the 
misery and desolation inflicted by wars which we 
have waged, upon the people inhabiting the 
countries where the wars actually raged. I¢ ap- 
pears to us that the English public are, or ought 
to be, more accessible to impressions of this sort 
now than they usually are. And why? Because 
the revolting horrors of war have recently been 
brought home to our own business and bosoms, 
by the events of India. For the first time for 
150 years have we seen English women and 
children fall into the hands, and taste the cruel- 
ties, of this relentless monster. By our insular 
position, and by the merciful protection of Hea- 
ven, our soil has not, for the period we have 
named, been the field of actual conflict. We 
have known war only at a distance, and through 
its remote and secondary evils. And it is to 
this we must ascribe the almost incredible levity 
and recklessness with which many amongst us are 
wont to clamor for and glory in war. It is not, 
certainly, because we are a cruel and sanguinary 
people. There are not, perhaps, in any country 
in the world, so many institutions of benevolence 
and humanity established and sustained by vol- 
untary philanthropy, to meet all the variety of 
ills that flesh is heir to. And yet nowhere is 
there more readiness to launch into war. Pre- 
texts the most frivolous that can be conceived 
are deemed a suflicient justification for unchain- 
ing this desolating tempest. Some trifling 
breach of treaty; some petty display of pride 
or spite on the part of another power; some 
small insult offered by a foreign policeman to 
one of our wandering compatriots; some angry 
words uttered by foolish individuals against our 
national character or policy; some feeling of 
sentimental sympathy with the wrongs of one 
party in a foreign State ; differences of religious 
faith ; a desire of political propagandism—any- 
thing is deemed ground enough for letting 
loose upon the nations the most tremendous 
scourge with which heaven permits mankind to 
be visited. And why is this? Just because 
we have not been called upon for so long a time 
to look face to face upon this dire curse. As 
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Sir David Brewster said, in his speech at the|through the mangled flesh, forgetting her own 
London Congress in 1851, we know only “the|agony in her anxiety for her infant, and say 
faint shadow of its dread realities, the reflection | whether, even amid the heart-rending scenes of 


but of its blood, and the echoes but of its thua-| Lucknow, they could have found a more pitiful 


ders.” We suffer by the derangement of our 
commerce ; and by the oppressive weight of our 
taxation, and individual families by a still deeper 
sorrow. But as a nation, we have not experi- 
enced the nearer horrers of war—the bombard- 
ment of our towns by the iron tempest of grape 
and cannister; the invasion of our shores by 
foreign hosts; the beleagueriog of our cities by 
desieging armies, reducing the inhabitants to the 
last horrible extremities of famine. We have 
not seen war crossing our thresholds, redden- 
ing our hearts with the blood of our dearest 
and best. We have not seen, what those whose 
country has been actually profaned by its pres- 
ence have seen, and always do see— 

“The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of our shrill-shrieking daughters ; 
Our fathers taken by the silver beards, 

And their most reverend heads dashed to the walls ; 
Our naked infants spitted upon pikes; 


While the mad mothers with their howls confused 
Do break the clouds.” 


The writer of this article remembers well, 
while travelling in a railway carriage with a 
German gentleman just before the beginning of 
the hostilities with Russia, what unbounded sur- 
prise this intelligent foreigner expressed at the 
impatient avidity which our people showed for 
rushing into war. ‘‘ You talk of going to war,” 
But 
You have seen it 


he said, “‘as if you were going to a ball. 
you don’t know what war is. 
only at a distance, not, as we have seen it on the 


continent, in our very homes.” We have, how- 
ever, tasted something of this of late; noteven 
now, however, in its worst form, by many de- 
grees. But we have heard of delicate English 
women and poor helpless English children killed 
with red and ruthless hands; or shut in, for 
months of agony, almost worse than death, in 
fortresses environed by the howling foe. And 
the knowledge of this has driven us mad with 
indignation and revenge. It is well for us, how- 
ever, to remember that women and children 
have been slain as pitilessly before by men whom 


or pathetic sight. Who has not in imagination 
peered with a cold shudder of horror into that 
accursed well of Cawnpore, and execrated the 
barbarous cruelty of the wretches who enacted 
so fearful a tragedy? But would we havea com- 
panion picture, we have but to turn to the an- 
nals of our own doings in the first Chinese war, 
—a war, let it never be forgotten, undertaken in 
support of the abominable trade in opium. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, in a private letter written from 
China, which was published at the time in one 
of the Scotch papers, describes the scenes pre- 
sented to the British soldiers, in the Tartar dis- 
trictof Chinhae. ‘The mangled bodies of men, 
women and children, were found in every house; 
some with their throats cut, others crammed 
head foremost into the deep household wells 
that are found in all dwellings in the East. 
Husbands and fathers had become the execu- 
tioners of the dreadful behests of a bloody 
superstition, or a custom equally powerful, and 
imbrued their hands in the blood of their own 
families, previous to their own suicide, lest they 
should fall into the hands of the British.” All 
this misery was of our causing; for, unless the 
British soldiers are grossly belied, it was not 
without reason that the Tartar husbands and 
fathers turned executioners of their own wives 
and daughters, at the approach of our army. 
We are apt to imagine that the Indian atrocities 
spring from the brutality of the native charac- 
ter, and that our troops are never guilty of cruel- 
ties towards women and children. But what 
said the Crimean correspondent of the Daily 
News, in describing what took place at the cap- 
ture of Kertch,—a place that surrendered at the 
very first summons; for “when the Allies en- 
tered Kertch,” we are told, “the following 
morning the population made their submission, 
and offered bread and salt to the conquerors, in 
accordance with the Russian custom, and they 
were assured they would be protected, and that 
their livesand property should bespared.” Yet 


we armed and sent forth for the purpose—that | this is what occurred: “If the allied forces had 
Affghan mothers, and Chinese mothers, and Rus-| entered through a breach, at the point of the 
sian mothers, loving their children as dearly as| bayonet, they could not have been guilty 
any of those devoted women in Lucknow loved | of greater wantonness and outrage, though the 
theirs, have been doomed tosee them mangled and | customs of war, and the excitement of battle, 
killed by British shot and bayonet, and have| would have half excused their cruelty and ra- 
spent weeks and months of sickening horror and| pine. But all this was done,—houses wrecked 
apprehension while waiting their doom from our | and private property destroyed in mere wanton- 
hands. Do we suppose that there were no| ness—children murdered before their mothers’ 
women and children burnt or buried in their | eyes in cold blood, by soldiers under the command 
own houses, by the storm of red-hot shot that|ofan English General.” 
we rained a year and a half ago upon thecity of| Why, we again ask, do we refer to these 
Canton ? facts? Isit to excuse or extenuate the detestable 
Let our readers turn to the deseription given | cruelties of the Sepoys? or is it invidiously to 
on another page, of the poor young Sikh mother, | inculpate our own countrymen? Far be it from 
with the jagged stump of her leg protruding'us to attempt to do either. But what we to 
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earnestly wish to impress upon the minds of our 
countrymen, as they stand petrified with horror 
ever the spectacles of blood presented at Meerut, 
and Delhi, and Cawnpore, is something like «sn 
adequate sense of the awful criminality attach- 
ing to those, who, by their voice or vote, coun- 
tenance a policy on our part which leads to the 
enactment of such brutalities on other nations. 
What we say to them is this: “If you abhor 
this slaughter of the innocent; if your whole 
nature recoils in unutterable anger and indigna- 
tion at this butchery of women and children, 
then don’t help to get it perpetrated on others ; 
don’t talk so lightly as some of you do of going 
to war,—for these are scenes that, more or less, 
take place in every war.” Wecertainly do hope 
that, admonished by these fearful specimens of 
what war is, brought home with a ghastly reality 
to our own experience, we shall no longer expose 
ourselves to the charge brought against us by the 
poet Coleridge, and which, beyond all question, 
we have hitherto merited. 

“ Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 

To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war! 

Alas! for ages ignorant of all 

Its ghastlier workings, (famine or blue plague, 
Battle or siege, or flight through wint’ry snows), 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous 

For war and bloodshed; animating sports, 

The which we pay for as a thing to talk of, 
Spectators and not combatants.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 5, 1858. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS FoR THE Dir- 
FUSION OF ReLiacious AND Userun Know- 
LEDGE.—We have much satisfaction in intro- 
ducing tothe careful attention of our readers 
the following abstract of a Report submitted by 
the Committee of Publication, at a meeting of 
the Association, held the 28th ult : 

“Communications have been received by 
members of the Committee, showing a decided 
interest taken in our operations by Friends and 
others in Baltimore, Wilmington and New York 
city, as well as increasingly in this city. Some 
Friends in Baltimore are about associating to 
obtain and circulate a number of our books; 
and a President of Railroads in Western New 
York has made a request, that they may be fur- 
nished for sale in their cars, believing they will 
sell, and in some measure supplant the perni- 
cious reading with which travellers are now so 
largely supplied. Similar views have been held 
out to us by persons connected with other rail- 
roads. 


“ A parcel of each of our books has been or- 
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dered by Friends in New York, to be disposed 
of at the time of their Yearly Meeting, thus to 
attract the notice of members from a distance 
by some tangible evid:nce of our operations and 
purpose. We may also mention, that some 
Friends in Wilmington, Delaware, have ordered 
a large number of copies of ‘Slavery a century 
ago,’ which they are undertaking to circulate 
through that State. 

“ Having now fairly commenced a business 
which, from the hold it has already taken on 
the minds of many in different quarters, seems 
likely to be one of increasing interest, we 
are desirous, whilst upholding a high standard 
of Truth, to present it in the most attractive 
form. For this end, the Committee would re- 
spectfully suggest to those who may be inclined 
to furnish the plates of any work, or to contribute 
therefor, that we are convinced our most useful 
efforts for the present will be those expended in 
producing books of a narrative or descriptive 
class. 

“‘ Many subjects have come before our view in 
considering this matter, some of which we may 
be allowed to suggest, viz: 

“Biographical sketches, such as we have al- 
ready samples of; a field not soon exhausted 
of its much valuable and attractive matter. 

“Volumes calculated to illustrate practically 
certain great points of Christian Truth,—such 
as Examples of the working of Peace princi- 
ples; Anecdotes, or illustrations of the value 
and power of Silent Worship; Narratives of 
conversions to Truth, without outward instru- 
mentalities; Examples of the blessings attend- 
ant on simple faithfulness to the monitions of 
the Spirit, whether in the great or smaller af- 
fairs of life, and of remarkable providences. 
Each of these subjects might furnish sufficient 
matter, collected from published records and 
from authentic traditions, to form a separate vol- 
ume of our series. 

“Perhaps no reading is more likely to attract, 
instruct and fix traths on the minds of children— 
and, indeed, of old persons also—than sprightly 
articles on subjects of Natural History. The 
forms and modes of life in the animal and vege- 
table worlds, and the regular and irregular 
changes observed in the face of nature, imme- 
diately illustrate so many of the most precious 
expressions of the Bible, and apply themselves 
so readily to our understandings and hearts, that 
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we can scarcely have too much of such matter 
placed before us. Thus a description of a walk 
or a longer excursion among natural scenes, may 
fitly introduce and illustrate many truths that 
will insensibly become fixed on the mind of the 
reader, and greatly influence his after life. 

“The publication of works on the above, and 
many kindred subjects, if prepared by those 
whose hearts are warmed by the spirit of true 
religion, cannot fail to be a seed-sowing beside 
all waters which will find soil prepared for it 
somewhere.” 

The following is a list of the books now pub- 
lished, and ready for sale. They may be ob- 


tained, for the present, at the Office of “ Friends’ 
Review ;” or orders from a distance, accompanied 
by the money, may be addressed to James Whitall, 
Becretary: Box 21487, Post Office, Philadelphia. 


1. A BRIEF Memorr or Exvizapetn Fry. A Narrative 
of the Life and Labors of this eminent Chris- 
tian Philanthropist and Minister of the Gospel; 
abridged from the larger Memoirs. Pages 94. 
Price, bound in cloth, 15 cts. 


2, Views oF AMERICAN SLAVERY a ‘CENTURY AGO: 
Axtuony Benkzet—Joun WeEstey. 
from the Writings of Benezet, and Wesley’s 
“Thoughts on Slavery ;” with a Biographical 
Sketch of Benezet, a Summary of the Testimo- 
nies against Slavery by the leading Christian 
Sects, and the Views of Eminent Men of Different 
Ages and Countries. Pages 138. Price, bound 
in cloth, 18 cts. 

3. Yournrot Pitertms. Memorials of Young Persons: 
exhibiting the “‘ Practical Application of the Prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the Life and Conduct of 
the Believer,” and showing “ the supports which 
are underneath him in the hour of sickness and 
trial.” Pages 127. Price, bound in cloth, 17 
ceuts. 

. A Memorr or Wittram Penny: A condensed Narra- 
tive of his Early Life, his Labors as a Statesman, 
a Christian Legislator, and a Minister of the 
Gospel; with Brief Notices of his Religious 
Opinions, his intercourse with the Indians, and 
his efforts to promote Education in his Colony of 
Pennsylvania. Pages 172. Price, bound in cloth, 
21 cts. 

6. A Setecrion rrom THe Episties or Grorer Fox; 
with an [ntroductory Paper on his Christian 
character and teaching, by Samuel Tuke. Pages 
114. Price, bound in cloth, 16 «ts. 

5. A Senection rrom tHe Letress or Isaac Penine- 
Ton; with a Short Biographical Sketch, and 
Extracts from his own Narrative of his Religious 
Experience. “A man quick in apprehension, 
faithful in conception, and of lively wit and in- 
telligence, all adorned with an extraordioary 
mildness.” ¢ Zealous, yet tender; wise, yet 
humble ; one that ever loved power and life more 
than words.”— William Penn. Pages 125. Price, 
bound in cloth, 17 cts. 


7. A Brier Memoir or Maria Fox, late of Tottenham. 
The record—mostly in her own words—-of the 
life of a Christian woman, in whom trué refine- 
ment and intellectual culture were united with 


A Selection ' 
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the most earnest and humble piety. Pages 157. 
Price, bound in cloth, 19 cts. 


8. A Memore or WittiaM Aten, In preparation. Also, 


9. ANDREW FULLER’s “ Inquiry INTO THE NATURE, SYMP- 
ToMs AND Errects or Retigiovs DECLENSION, WITH 
THE MEANS oF REcovERY.”’ 


10. A Memorr or Marcaret Fox; with extracts from 
her Epistles, &c. 


Juvenile Series. 


1. Aunt Jane's Verses vor Campren. By Jane 
Crewdson. Illustrated. In preparation. 


On orders of one dozen copies and upwards, a dis- 
count of 16% per cent. (one-sixth) will be made; and 
on orders of fifty and upwards, a discount of 33} per 
cent. (one-third.) 

From the above prices a reduction of one cent. per 
volume will be made for any of the volumes bound 
in cloth, without boards. 

In paper covers, the retail price will be six cents 
less than full bound in cloth. 

The books being sold without profit, orders must 
be accompanied by the cash. 


Marriep, At Walnutridge, Rush County, Ind., on 
the 19th inst., Josep Hitt to Racuet Pusey. Andon 
the 20th, at Carthage. Joun R. Hut to Penninan Hen- 
Ley; all members of Walnutridge Monthly Meeting. 


Diep, in Blackstone, Mass., on the 24th ult., Lypia 
C. Bares, wife of Laban Bates, ani daughter of James 
and Catharine Comstock, aged 41 years; a member 
of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

She was naturally of a cheerful and affable dispo- 
sition, an affectionate wife, a watchful and tender mo- 
ther, and one to whom the family circle was devoted- 
ly attached. Her submission to the Divine will was 
manifested in the patience with which she endured 
the sufferings of a long and painful illness, and the 
calm trust and quiet resignation with which she 
awaited the final event. 


, At Wilmington, (Del.,) on the 24th ult., after 
a short illness, James Cansy, in the 78th year of his 
age. 

As a citizen, active in suggesting and energetic in 
carrying out enterprizes which contributed to the pub- 
lic good, he was much respected in the community, 
of which, during his long life, he was a prominent 
member. In all his social relations, his fidelity, un- 
varying kindness and true courtesy. made him greatly 
beloved. As age advanced, his mind, unimpaired, re- 
tained its interest in the welfare of others; yet it was 
instructive to notice, that it was gradually weaned 
from his former pursuits, useful as they were, while 
increasing seriousness and tenderness of spirit gave 
evidence of his concern to be prepared for his final 
change. 

, On the evening of the 23d ult., near Glen 
Cove, Long Island, Josepa Luioyp, eldest son of the 
late Isaac Lloyd, of this city. 

After great suffering from difficulty of breathing, 
he quietly and serenely fell asleep, possessed of the 
sweet assurance, that he should be made a partaker 
in the inheritauce of everlasting happiness, prepared 
for those who love the Lord Jesus; one of that innu- 
merable company, who have gone out of great tribu- 
lation, whose robes have been washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 


——,In Henry county, Indiana, on the 18th of 3d 
month, Asa JEFFERIS, in the 62d year of his age. 

He endured much suffering; but at intervals, whex 
his miod was clear, he often spoke of his unshaken 
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belief in the Saviour, in whom he had always put his. gentlemen whom I find to have been imposed 
trust. He gave his son much good counsel; he was 


Slee booed | : , ; upon by it. There are men, who, it is constantly 
eften heard in prayer and bis family and fends served, are notoriously leaders amoog those ba. 
blessed abode, not one of whose inhabitants can|!9& this purpose, whom I have happened to meet 
say, I am sick. often, under circumstances favorable to a free 
Diep, On the 1st of 4th month last, in Limington, | expression of their political views and intentions. 
Maine, after a few days’ sickness, which she bore with| I have heard from them never the slightest sug- 
ee ee es ae me a a me gestion of a desire to interfere by force, or any 
ziming’ . surviv Z + 
her husband Jedediah about oa sate nehaeniniad action of the central government, with the con- 
a lingering sickness of many months,) during which stitational rights of the State governments to 
she was favored with bodily health, and en: rgy to be- maintain slavery. 
stow her kind attentions on him tothe lastinaremark-} Since the attempt to extend slavery in Kansas, 
by the repeal of our old compromise with you, I 


able manner. 
In her advanced age she patiently bore the trials have heard one maa express the conviction, to 
which others may be approaching, that we shall 
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and shared the cares both of her family and of the 
church. As one after another of the stays of her de- 
clining years was removed, she was favored to have 





comfort. 


anaary On the 4th of 11th month last, in Limington, 
Maine, Janz Brackert, widow of Reuben Brackett, in 
the 84th year of herage, a member of Limington Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend had been deprived of the 
use of her lower limbs many years, yet she was cheer- 
fal, and appeared resigned to her situation. 
























































Friends desirous of leaving the city during the warm 
season, may find agreeable boarding, in a pleasant lo- 


cation, by addressing Anna H. Gasxitt, Burlington, 
New Jersey. 


























A LETTER TO A SOUTHERN FRIEND. 


BY FRED. LAW OLMSTED. 
(Concluded from page 603.) 


The only argument steadily and boldly urged 
in the South itself, is that slavery must be ex- 
tended in order to preserve the equality of the 
South in the republic. It would be folly, your 
editors and orators constantly assure us, to think 
that the South will remain in association with 
the North, unless she can retain such an 
equality. 

There can be no dishonor for 1,100,000 citi- 
zens (the number voting in the Slave States at 
the recent election) to have less power of control 
in the government of a republic than 2,900,000 
(the number of Northern voting citizens). The 
alleged folly of permitting the greater number of 
citizens to obtain a power of controlling the fede- 
ral government is founded solely in the rumor, 
that it is the purpose of those who oppose the 
extension of slavery to force an abolition of 
slavery where it exists under the sanction of the 
sovereign State governments. 

T trust you are not one of those who credit 
this rumor. My acquaintance with the people 
of the North is extensive and varied. I kuow, 
so far as it is within the ability of a man to be 
informed of the purposes of other men, that this 
rumor is still, as Daniel Webster declared it to 
be twenty-five years ago, a wicked device of un- 
principled politicians.* I lose respect for 







































































































































































~ * Ju 1830, Daniel Webster said, in the Senate: 
“] know full well that it is, and has been, the set- 



















their places supplied, in her own estimation, to her 






never have done with this constantly recurring 
agitation, till we place ourselves in an offensive 
position towards the South, threatening the root 
of the national nuisance. This man, however, 
was not one of those who are considered the spe- 
cial enemies of the South, nor a politician by 
profession, but an honest, direct-minded old far- 
mer, who has heretofore been numbered among 
those the South chooses to deem its friends; a 
man, too, who, as it happens, has seen the South, 
knows its condition, and maintains friendly com- 
munication with slaveholders. 

This indicates, in my opinion, the only way 
in which the people of the North can be tempted 
to use the control they already actually possess, 
and by their numbers are justly entitled to, in 
the confederate government, in the unconstitu- 
tional and revolutionary manner these lying po- 
litical speculators are so ready to anticipate. 


The chief object of this false accusation, is to 
excite the ignorant masses of your own citizens 
to act, with blindly-zealous concert, in favor of 
measures to which, if honestly presented, they 
would be equally opposed with the intelligent 
people of the North. Its danger is now made 
sufficiently obvious by the conspiracies among 
the slaves, which, since the election, have been 
discovered in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas—perhaps else- 
where. 

These are the first general and formidable iv- 
surrectionary movements since 1820, when, as 
your rumor is, the machinations of the abolition- 
ists commenced. Many general and formidable 
insurrections are matters of history previous to 
1820. The improbability that the abolitionists 





represent the people of the North as disposed to inter- 
fere with them in their own exclusive and peculiar 
concerns. This is a delicate and sensitive point in 
Southern feeling ; and of late years, it has always been 
touched, and generally with effect, whenever the object 
has been to unite the whole South against Northern 
men or Northern measures. This feeling, always care- 
fully kept alive, and maintained at too intense a heat 
to admit discrimination or reflection, is alever of great 
power in our political machine. It moves vast bodies 
and gives to them one and the same direction. Butit 
is without adequate cause; and the suspicion which 


led policy of some persons in the South, for years, to | exists is wholly groundless.” 
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have been engaged in stimulating insurrections, 
between 1820 and the present time, is apparent. 
When you consider that, in all the districts 
wherein these conspiracies are now discovered, 
there have been large and excited public meet- 
ings, harangued by loud-voiced speakers, whose 
principal topic was the imminent danger of an 
interference by Fremont, and the people of the 
North, in behalf of the slaves against their mas- 
ters—Fremont’s name being already familiar jn 
their ears as that of a brave and noble man—re- 
membering this—how can you doubt whether 
the abolitionists, or your own recklessly ambi- 
tious politicians, are most responsible for your 
present danger? 

The late message of President Pierce to Con- 
gress has been distributed in the government 
publication and the newspapers by hundreds of 
thousands in the Slave States, and has fallen di- 
rectly into the hands of half your house-servants, 
or may have been given to any slave who pur- 
chases a plug of tobacco at a grocery. This 
message, or almost any of the speeches made by 
Southern members in the debate upon it, which 
have, in like manner, been freely scattered, will 
give the confident impression to any man, not 
otherwise better informed, who reads it, or hears 
it read or talked of, that a formidable proportion 
of the white people of the North are determined 
“to effect a change in the relative condition of 
the white and the black race in the Slaveholding 
States ;”’ that they are prepared to accomplish 
this “through burning cities, and ravaged fields, 
and slaughtered populations, and all that is ter- 
rible in foreign, complicated with civil and ser- 
vile war, devastation, and fraticidal carnage.’’* 
If he have any disposition to obtain his liberty, 
it will at once be suggested to him that he and 
his fellows should be prepared to take advantage 
of the suggestions thus made—the encourage- 
ment to fight their way northward, thus pub- 
lished to them by a thoughtless Northern ally of 
their masters. Is it the abolitionists or the poli- 
ticians you have most reason to fear? 


Be assured, all attempts to extend slavery can 
only increase the very danger which it is pre- 
tended they are made to avert. 

In denying that a formidable number of the 
citizens of the Free States are disposed to inter- 
fere between the slaves and the citizens in other 
States, 1 do not wish you to understand me to 
say that there is not a large number of abolition- 
ists among us: using the word, as has lately be- 
come the custom, to mean those who have 
formed a distinct judgment that slavery is an 
evil, the continuance of which it is proper, de- 
sirable, and possible for you to more or less dis- 
tinctly limit ; who also think it proper to express 
this opinion ; who also think it their duty to pre- 
vent those who hold the opinion that slavery is 
wholly a good thing, desirable for indefinite per- 


* Message of the President, December, 1856. 
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petuation and extension, from exercising the in- 
fluence they endeavor to do, in our common 
government, for the purpose of extending and 
perpetuating it. I suppose about one-half of all 
the people of the Free States are now distinetly 
and intelligently abolitionists, of this kind, and 
nine-tenths of the remaining number are as yet 
simply too little interested in the subject to have 
formed a judgment, by which they can be relia- 
bly classed. Out of a few localities, where a 
commercial sympathy with planters is very direct, 
there is no society in which an avowal of positive 
anti-abolition opinion would not be considered 
eccentric. 

Even of those voting at the late election for 
Mr. Buchanan, among my acquaintances, more 
than half have expressed opinions to me which 
would at once range them as abolitionists, and 
expose them to disagreeable treatment if uttered 
in Southern society. These voted as they did, 
not so much, | think, from fear that a division 
of the Union would result from Mr. Fremont’s 
election, as because, being influential men in 
their party, and having been successful in ob- 
taining the nomination of the candidate they 
deemed least dangerous of those advanced for 
the nomination, they felt bound in honor to sus- 
tain him. 

Which way the progress of opinion tends, it is 
easy to see, and you need not trust my judgment. 
Examine the vote of the North in cognection 
with statistics indicating the degree of intelli- 
gence and the means of transmitting and en- 
couraging intelligence among—not the commer- 
cial or wealthy class, but—the general working 
people, and you will find Mr. Fremont’s vote 
bears a remarkable correspondence to the advan- 
tage of any district or state in this particular. 
Now, our means of improving education, of trans- 
mitting intelligence, and of stimulating reflection 
are very steadily increasing. The young men, 
attaining their majority in the next four years, 
will have enjoyed advantages, in these respects, 
superior to their predecessors. The effect of 
railroads, and cheaper postage—significantly re- 
sisted by those who are most violent partisans of 
the extension of slavery—and of cheaper books 
and newspapers, is, as to this question, almost 
all one way. It is our young men who are most 
sensitive to the insulting tone which the South 
thinks it proper to assume in all debates with 
those members of Congress who are known to 
best represent the North. It is among those 
whose interest in public affairs is of recent date, 
that the old party terms of outcry are least ex- 
pressive of evil. 

Do you think we shall go backward? Con- 
sider, that in those States which gave the only 
Northern majorities to Mr. Buchanan, an eff- 
cient public-school system has been a creation 
entirely of the last fifteen years : that in Southern 
Illinois and Indiana, where the vote against Mr. 
Fremont was heavier than elsewhere, the majo- 
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tity of living voters were born and lived in their 
early life subject only to such educational ad- 
vantages as existed—and exist—in the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and ‘Ten- 
nessee. That the proportion of citizens who 
were educated in those States themselves, since 
schools became conveniently frequent, and news- 
papers and books a common luxury, will now 
very rapidly increase. 

Very many other considerations might be ad- 
duced, if you do not believe that the policy of 
forcing an extension of slavery is necessary to 
the honor of the people of the South, and a duty 





to be performed without flinching, whatever sad , 
consequences it may involve, why you should) 


join me in pleading for its immediate and deci- 
sive abandonment. 


I am, and I trust long to remain, 
Your fellow-citizen and friend, 
Frep. Law OLMsTED. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
THE HABITS OF FISH. 

Remarks made by Rosert L. Pett, President of the 
American Institute, at the Farmers’ Club. 
(Continued from page 606.) 

SatMon (Salmo Salar.)—The upper jaw of 
the female is somewhat larger than the under, 
and in the male fish the under jaw curves up, so 
that the sexes may be easily distinguished by this 
peculiarity ; there is a shade of blue on the back 
of both fish, with silver sides, containing dark 
spots of an irregular form; the teeth are on the 


tongue; and the scales are all striated. The| 


Connecticut river was once famous for this mag- 
nificent fish; they traversed it to its highest 
branches, overcoming waterfalls and cataracts 

with the greatest imaginable ease, and after de 

positing their ova, returned to the ocean, thin 
and emaciated ; they have decreased in the same | 
ratio that men have increased, and have now be- | 
come extinct. When they enter fresh water, | 
they are covered by an insect called salmon 
louse, which dies after the third day. They are 
then infested with fresh water worms, which die 
on their return tosea. Salmon cannot be caught 
by any person wearing a red shirt or cap, as they 
have a great antipathy to that color, and when | 
alarmed will swim: at the rate of thirty-two miles 
an hour. It has been undeniably proved "| 








many successful experiments that they invaria- 
bly return to the streams in which they were 
born, to deposit their spawn, and when they go 
back to the sea their haunts are unknown. 
Their spawning-ground invariably has a gra- 
velly bottom. On reaching it, they pair off, and 
together make their spawning bed, which is 
often eleven feet long and nine feet wide. The 
female forms a furrow, by working up stream, in 
which she deposits her ova, the male follows and 
ejects his milt upon them, and covers them with 
his tail; they are frequently engaged ten days 
in this occupation, after which the male fish 
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directs his course towards the ocean, followed 
ten days later by the female, she having spent 
the intermediate time in the deep parts of the 
river, apparently for the purpose of rest. At 
the expiration of ninety days the fry are hatched, 
and have attached to each individual a small 
sack containing the yolk ; this is gradually taken 
into the stomach by the natural absorbing fune- 
tion of the navel, and is the only food they re- 
quire for some time. The same wonderful pro- 
vision is made in the eggs of birds. On killing 
and dissecting a chicken, half an hour after it 
was hatched, I found the yolk perfect and un- 
broken, the only difference was, that instead of 
being within a shell, it was within the chicken, 
ready formed to supply the necessities of life, as 
fast as the system required them. This is the 
reason, as [ have often explained to farmers’ 
wives, why young chickens do not desire food 
until some hours have elapsed after their birth ; 
thousands of young chickens are annually de- 
stroyed by poultry-raisers, who make them eat 
too soon, and thus counteract this wonderful pro- 
vision of God. 

At different periods of their growth, salmon- 
fry are known by different names; when one 
year old they are called penk; when they go to 
sea at two years old, smolt; and after their re- 
turn to fresh water, salmon. They live about 
ten years. I think I can discover the age of 
any fish at any time within six years, and also 
the age of oysters. Food is rarely found in the 
stomachs of salmon when caught, from the fact 
that fright causes them to disgorge the contents 
before they are safely landed. 

Salmon-fry will weigh, when five months old, 
four pounds; ten months, eight pounds; sixteen 
months, fifteen pounds, showing that fish attain 
their growth far more rapidly than terrestrial 
animals. The brain-bones of the salmon are 
peculiar. They are concave on one side, and 
convex on the other, with serrated edges, highly 
enamelled, equal, in fact, to the human tooth; 
comparative anatomists consider them a part of 
the organ of hearing, but I really do not. 

There is, in all probability, nearly if not quite 
as much nourishment in salmon as there is in 
beef, weight for weight ; and when you take into 
consideration its soft and flexible fibre, you would 
naturally suppose that it was more digestible. If 
you visit our fisheries, you will find robust, hale 
and hearty men, with handsome, healthy women 
for their wives, and large families of children, 
entirely free from tubercular aud scrofulous dis- 
eases, which may, in my opinion, be attributed 
to the fact that the flesh of fish contains iodine, 
a substance never found in the flesh of animals, 
or the food they eat. Iodine belongs to the 
electro-negative supporters of combustion, and is 
an initant poison, but administered through the 
medium of fish, it will be found of great service 
in many forws of glandular disease. 

Tue Herrine (Clupea Harengus.)—I have 
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not been so successful with this remarkable fish 
as with many others. They die the moment 
they are taken from the water. This family of 
fish, as far as numbers are concerned, exeveds 
all the rest of the fish in the ocean put together. 
They penetrate to the Polar sea, inaccessible on 
many accounts to voracious fish, and there breed 
and multiply beyond the computation of man. 
It was supposed by Pennant that if two herrings 
were allowed to live, aud increase in their charac- 
teristic style, and the lives of their offspring 
spared for twenty-five years, their bodies united 
would exceed the bulk of the world ten times. 
An army of them, equalling in exteut ltaiy, 
France and Spain, leave the regions of the Pole 
in the spring. Early in June they surround 
the Shetland Islands; next Scotland, Lreland 
and England; they then cross the Atlantic to 
the coast of Georgia, from thence they move 
east, and line the entire seacoast of North Ame- 
rica, more than three thousand miles in extent; 
and what is most remarkable, they always keep 
the same distance from the sun, and never rest, 
and are always compelled to remain near the 
surface of the sea, as their air-bludder is too 
fully developed and their fins too broad to per- 
mit them to sink deep. We can scarcely con- 
ceal our amazement at the number of these fish, 
when we take into consideration the thousands 
of millions that are yearly taken throughout the 
world by fishermen, the tens of thousands of 
millions destroyed by whales, and other marine 
monsters, that follow them night and day 
throughout all their migrations. In Holland, 
many years since, one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand persons were engaged solely in taking 
them. In Yarmouth, England, sixty-two thou- 
sand barrels are caught and cured annually. 
Kighty-three years ago four hundred and thirty 
thousand barrels were exported from Norway, 
and seventy thousand barrels of herring oil from 
Sweden; and yet, notwithstanding the untiring 
activity of these numerous destructive causes, 
every ensuing year finds the abundance undi- 
minished and perfectly inexhaustible, defying 
the combined arts of men and the irrepressible 
voracity of all the ocean tribes. 


To be continued. 


IRISH BOGS, AND WHAT MAY BE MADE OF 
THEM. 

Any one who has been in Ireland must have 
been impressed by the vast extent of boy which 
is to be seen in nearly all parts of the country. 
In some districts the eye ranges over tracts of 
waste for many miles, where nothing else is visi- 
ble. The grouse-shooter on these inland plains 
carrics a pocket compass, to guide him in his 
rambles; and tourists are often obliged to have 
recourse to the same convenient instrument for 
safe pilotage. The whole extent of the bog surface 
has been estimated to exceed 2,900,000 acres. 
The only use to which they have hitherto’been 


_ turned is that of fuel, in the shape of peat. Bog 


differ greatly in their exterior nature, being 
sometimes soft and spongy, sometimes firm and 
hard. Occasionally they undergo great and ra- 
pid changes, and suddenly swell and burst. A 
remarkable case of this kind occurred in the 
autumn of 1835. The Sloggan Bog, in Antrim, 
occupying an area of 11,000 acres, was observed, 
on the morning of the 17th of September in that 
year, to rise gradually above its usual level, un- 
til it attained a height of thirty feet; and about 
five in the afternoon a loud noise like that of a 
rushing wind was heard, when the morass, sud- 
denly opening, discharged a great quantity of 
mud and water. The eruption, with slight in- 
termission, continued until the 28th of Septem- 
ber, overflowing the country to the distance of 
many miles, and doing incalculable damage. The 
loss of property would have been much larger 
than it was, but for the circumstance that the 
river Maine, which falls into Lough Neagh, di- 
verted the progress of the flowing mud, which 
was carried down the river, causing it in some 
places to overflow. When the eruption ceased, 
which it did quite suddenly, the bog sank, at 
the point of the outbreak, twenty feet below its 
original level, and a small circular pool of water 
occupied the hollow caused by the depression. 

Though differing much in their exterior na- 
ture, bogs are nevertheless all in one material 
respect similar, inasmuch as they all contain a 
large quantity of the peculiar substance called 
“peat,” of which the average thickness is about 
twenty-five feet—it being nowhere less than 
twelve, and never exceeding forty-two. This 
substance varies its appearance and properties, 
in proportion to the depth at which it lies. The 
upper portion contains vegetable fibres, consist- 
ing chiefly of bog moss, considerably decomposed ; 
while, below, the color of the peat changes from 
light brown to black, and the substance is a good 
deal more compact. When dry, it assumes the 
appearance of pitch or bituminous coal, having 
a black, shining lustre, and being capable of re- 
ceiving a high polish. 

Peat, on being submitted to chemical analysis, 
is made to yield sulphate of ammonia, acetate of 
lime, naphtha, oil, and paraffine, which last has 
been found to be an admirable substance for 
making candles. If we inquire what paraffine 
is, we shall learn something of it by turning to 
Brande’s “Chemistry,” where we read, under 
this head: ‘“* When beech tar is distilled, three 
liquids pass into the recipient; 1, a light oil; 2, 
an aqueous acid; 3,a heavy oil. The heavy oil 
is subjected to several re-distillations, and then 
sulphuric acid is gradually added to it, till the 
mixture becomes a black and thin liquid; and if 
it does not spontaneously rise in temperature to 
212 degrees, it is to be heated up to that point. 
The mixture is then kept, for twelve hours or 
more, ata temperature of about 122 degrees, 
when a colorless oil will be found floating upon 
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its surface. This is to be carefully poured off, 
and, on cooling, paraffine concretes upon its sur- 
face.” It may be added, that the name of this 
curious substance is derived from parum affnis, 
on account of its inertness as a chemical agent, 
or want of affinity with other substances—resist- 
ing the action of acids and alkalies. It readily 
dissolves, however, in oil of turpentine and in 
naphtha. 

Now, considering the value of paraffine as an 
article for making candles, it is evident that if 
peat can be made to yield it at a remunerative 
profit, a new and vast field of commercial inter- 
prise is at once opened. Of the feasibility of the 
undertaking, without reference to financial re- 
turns, no doubt at all exists. Nor does there 
appear to be much doubt but that paraffine can 
be manufactured at a cost sufficiently low to be 
reasonably profitable. At Kilberry, in the neigh- 
borhood of Athy, an experiment has been for 
some time going on which looks extremely pro- 
mising. ‘The works of the Irish Peat Company 
there form an object of great interest, and are 
well worthy of being visited by all who may at 
any time pass near them. To such as may have 
no opportunity of seeing them, the succeeding 
brief account of their leading features, derived 
from the observations of a recent tourist, may 
possibly be acceptable information. 

On entering the premises, the first objects to 
which a visitor’s attention is directed, are four 
huge furnaces, of the form of inverted cones, 
each capable of consuming no less than twenty- 
five tons of peat in eighteen hours. When filled, 
the furnaces are closed, and a fierce, hot blast 
being driven through the mass of turf, ignition 
is rapidly effected. The smoke evolved escapes 
through a pipe, leading from the upper part of 
the furnace to a condenser, the magnitude of 
which may be estimated by the fact that it will 
contain 8,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Here the 
first change of peat into parafline occurs, the 
smoke being condensed and precipitated in the 
form of tar. The lighter or more gaseous por- 
tion is conducted by pipes to another reservoir. 

“The result of many experiments,” says our 
informant, ‘shows that 100 tons of peat yield as 
much tar as will produce about 350 pounds of 
paraffine, and 300 gallons of oil. But to obtain 
the paraffine many delicate chemical operations 
are requisite. Fora long time it could not be 
extracted without using ether, which made the 
process far too costly for commercial purposes. 
At length Mr. Reece, the scientific manager of | 
the concern, discovered a less expensive mode of 
proceeding, which is at the same time fully as | 
efficacious as when ether was employed. Sul- 
phuric acid is the principal agent used ; the tar, | 
being boiled for about half an hour, with three 
per cent. of this acid, becomes decomposed, and 
all impurities fall to the bottom of the vessel. 
Oil and paraffine now remain, which, after under- 
going the process of distillation, separate. The! 
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paraffine then appears in crystalline flakes, but 
is of so dark a color, and emits such an unplea- 
sant odor, as to be quite unfit for use. The pro- 
cess of bleaching and deodorizing are next per- 
formed, and it is really most startling to see the 
dusky and foul-smelling compound issue from 
powerful hydraulic presses, steam-baths, and the 
action of chloro-chromic acid, pure, scentless, 
clear, and perfect paraffine.”’ 

The combustion of this beautiful substance is 
precisely like that of refined white wax; and 
when seen, it seems surprising that it could have 
been obtained from so gross and impure a ma- 
terial. In no transformation are the wonder- 
working processes of chemistry more striking. 
When the paraffine has been extracted, the re- 
fuse is by no means valueless; for, independently 
of oils from which gas may be generated, and 
which, in the Irish peat-works, is used as fuel 
for the steam-engines and other purposes, several 
highly serviceable commercial and agricultural 
products may be obtained from the medley of 
decomposed substances. Indeed, the various 
things that may be extracted from peat are ex- 
traordinary. Among others, it yields an excel- 
lent black pigment, darker than ivory black ; 
and by an ingenious process of distillation, there 
have been obtained from a ton of peat as many 
as eight gallons of a highly powerful spirit. Peat 
has likewise an antiseptic property which should 
not be overlooked. Professor Davy, of the Royal 
Dublin Society, who has made many experiments 
on its deodorizing effects, declares that its disin- 
fecting properties are superior to those of wood 
charcoal. 

As may be supposed, four huge furnaces, each 
of the capacity described, require a great supply 
of turf to keep them going. -To meet this de- 
mand, canals to the extent of five miles have been 
cut through the. bog adjoining the works, and 
about two hundred persons are kept constantly 
employed in cutting and conveying the turf to 
its destination. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Irish Peat Company, held in December, 
1856, a very favorable report of the progress of 
the works was made. Various improvements 
have latterly been effected in the mode of cutting, 
drying, and drawing turf, by which the cost of 
feeding the furnaces will be considerably dimi- 
nished. ‘With regard to the manufacture of 
paraffine,” says the Report, “great improve- 
ments have taken place, and are still continuing, 
though less perceptibly, and to such an extent 
that whereas, previous to August, the average 
produce of tar per kish of turf was about half a 
gallon, that of the whole period since the im- 
proved workings began is one and one-third gal- 
lon per kish, and for the last six weeks one and a 
half gallon per kish; by this we have gained still 
further experience, and ascertained that with our 
present number of furnaces not more than about 
2300 kish, or 200 tons, can be burned to pro- 








cure its adequate products, which now are nearly 
double that obtained when twice the quantity of 
peat was consumed.” It is further stated that, 
from improvements made in purifying the paraf- 
fine, the directors have been able to enter into 
a contract with a firm of purifiers who are willing 
‘ to take it in the brown state, and thus relieve the 
company of the labor attending the final process. 
“The candles,” it goes on to say, “made from 
this substance equal wax, and there is no doubt 
will come into regular consumption.” 

At the proposed rate of consumption, vast as 
is the area of the bog near the works at Kilberry, 
it will be exhausted in the course of a few years. 
This, however, is not likely to affect the estab- 
lishment, as there are other large bogs in the 
neighborhood ; and it must not be forgotten that 
one of the advantages held out by the enterprise 
is, that the very destruction of the bog will de- 
velope a soil available for the purposes of the ag- 
riculturist. The Irish bogs, then, heretofore so 
unprofitable, may turn out to be a source of 
wealth to the country, and yield eventually as 
large a benefit as if they had contained mines of 
gold or silver. When the will-o’-the wisps that 
flutter over the dreary wastes shall have been 
converted by the chemist’s potent magic into 
brilliant and substantial candles, the bogs may 
prove as valuable a possession as the precious me- 
tals of California and Australia.— The Leisure 
Hour. 





For Friends’ Review. 
CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. 


The sunlight lingers on Judea’s hills, 
The stars of eve look forth with timid light, 
The moon the Orient sky with splendor fills, 
A glorious herald of advancing night. 


The zephyrs dance among the trembling leaves, 
Or play fantastic o’er the deep blue sea, 

Whose glossy bosom ’neath their influence heaves 
With gentle undulations noiselessly. 


From Olivet, against the azure sky, 
The proud old city of Jerusalem 

I3 seen to rear her princely head on high, 
Judea’s pride, earth’s royal diadem. 


And Cedron’s waters, where the wild gazelle 
Once made his home, a fearless mountaineer, 
Leap forth from cliff to cliff, and through the dell 

Meandering, chime their music on the ear. 


Anon the sunlight from the hill top fades, 
The timid stars with bolder light are seen, 
Soft twilight verges into deeper shades, 
And cold, round Cynthia reigns nocturnal queen. 


Beneath the bowers of Gethsemane, 

A form is seen in kneeling attitude ; 
And accents, as of one in agony, 

Now break the silence of that solitude. 
Beside him one in shining raiment stands, 


Stooping as if his bowed head to raise, 
Or lift again his fallen, trembling hands, 


And strengthen him, while, kneeling thus, he prays. 


How earnestly his epirit wrestles now ; 


How deep, alas! his ‘‘ straitened” spirit’s wound ! 
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| Behold him! from his deeply thoughtful brow, 
Hage scarlet drops are falling to the ground. 


Hark, how he groans! Oh, what a load he feels! 
More earnest still—how sadly deep those groans! 
Is this a mortal which thus lowly kneels ? 
Are those deep accents only human tones? 


Is it a phantom? No, it cannot be ;— 

No, Saviour dear, the voice I hear is thine; 
It is no other form than thine I see, 

That form, though human, is a form divine. 


The sins of all mankind on Thee are laid, 
And for the world thou wilt endure the sting 
Of death ; thou who hast known no sin, art made 
For us both sin, and a sin-offering. 


And whilst thy human nature sought to shun 
The cup of suffering which the Father gave, 

Thy superhuman said, “ Thy will be done,” 
And yielded up thy body to the grave. 


Make me, O, blessed Saviour, oft to feel 

My load of sin, as thou hast for me felt ; 
Teach me in self-abasedness to kneel, 

As thou, while walking on the earth, oft knelt. 
New Garden, Ind., 4th mo., 1858. L. W. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzian INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
15th ult. 


EneLtanp.—The resolution censuring the ministry 
for its dispatch to the Governor General of India, re- 
specting the proclamation to the people of Oude, had 
been rejected by the House of Lords. The debate on 
the subject was still continued in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Experiments, made with the Hughs’ telegraph ma- 
chine, have demonstrated its superiority over the 
methods heretofore used. Messages have been trans- 
mitted throughout the whole length of the cable, and 
confidence in the success of the undertaking was 
daily increasing. The British Government had grant- 
ed a steamer to act as tender to the United States 
frigate Niagara in place of the Susquehanna, which 
our Government was prevented from sending, in con- 
sequence of the breaking out of the yellow fever on 
board that vessel. 

Layard, the distinguished traveller, had addressed 
a large and influential meeting in London, on the 
affairs of India, whence he had just returned. He 
argued, that the Indian mutiny was caused by mis- 
government. 


France.—The Plenipotentiaries to the Conference 
of the great Powers were assembling at Paris. The 
Conference was opened on the 22d ult. The dispute 
between Turkey and Montenegro was claiming the 
attention of England and France, and a commission 
to effect a settlement was to be sent out by these 
Governments. A battle between the Turks and 
Montenegrins had taken place at Grahova, with 
serious loss to the latter. Grahova was subsequently 
burned by the inhabitants. 

Inp1a.—News from Bombay to 4th mo. 24th, have 
been received. The movements of Nana Sahib were 
watched with much anxiety. He had a strong cavalry 
and 25,000 Sepoys, beside an armed rabble. The 
English Commander had 8,000 men in Lucknow, un- 
der Sir H. Grant. Headquarters are to be transferred 
to Cawnpore. Bareilly and Calpee are still in the 
hands of the insurgents, who were also in force along 
Futtehpore and near Benares. The Punjaub and 
Scinde remained quiet. 

Cauirornia AND OrEGoy.—San Francisco intelli- 
























































































































































































































































































































624 FRIENDS’ 


gence is to the 7th ult. The Legislature of California 
had adjourned, after passing a number of important 
laws; among which was ove prvhibitiug the immi- 
gration of Uhinese and Mongolians into the State 
after the lst of lUth month next. Heavy crops were 
anticipated by the farmers, and the mining opera- 
tions were brisk and profitable. 
commencing for an extension of the Sacramento Val- 
ley railroad. Gold dust, worth $740,000, was de- 
posited in the Branch Mint at San Francisco, during 
the week ending 4th mo. 24th. 


A severe drought prevailed in the mining districts 
of Southern California, and a number of catue had 
already died in consequence. The Chinese in Mari- 
posa county had commenced preparations for build- 


ing a Chinese city, about two miles from the town of 


Mariposa. The Orientals in that county are now 
double the white population. 


Uran.—Later news have been received from Salt 
Lake City. Brigham Young had issued a circular, com- 
manding his followers not to oppose the U. 8. troops, 
and to retire from the northern to the southern coun- 
ties, as the army advances. They are to vacate the 
country of Salt Lake, includiug the city, where the 
soldiers have been ordered to establish a military 
post. The retiring population are to form colonies 


upon the Colorado, the Mohave, and in the valleys of 


the Sierra Nevada. It is probable that Gov. Cum- 
mings is now in possession of the city. 

Domestic.—The postponement of land sales in 
Kansas until the Ist and 15th of the 11th month 
next, is officially announced. 

A dispatch from Leavenworth states that the board 
of Kansas commissioners, provided for by the Eng- 
glish act of Congress, met and organized at Lecomp- 
ton, on the 24th ult., by electing Governor Denver 
President. They were all sworn iuto office ; appoint- 
ed a committee of three to propose the programme 
for conducting the election provided for by the law, 
which was to be reported at the next meeting, on the 
31st ult., and unanimously agreed that the election 
should take place on the 2d of the 8th month next. 
Rumors were in circulation of a battle having been 
fought, on the southern border, between a free State 
force, under Montgomery, and a party of Missourians, 
in which twenty-one were killed and eleven wounded. 

The General Conference of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in session at Nashville, has expung- 
ed from the book of: discipline all reference to the sub- 
ject of buying and selling slaves. 
constitutional law of the church, three-fourths of the 
annual conferences must concur in this action, but 
there cannot be a question as to the result. The vote 
stood—ayes, 140 ; noes, 8; absent 3. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania bas signed the 
Ureury bill, passed by the last Legislature. 

Coneress.—Bills for the improvement of Chicago 
harbor and the improvement of the Milwaukee river, 
passed the Senate on the 26th ult., and the loan bill, 
after being so amended that the warrants are for 
$1,000, instead of $100, passed finally. On the 27th, 
the House amendments to the Civil Appropriation 
bill were disagreed to, and a Committee of Conference 
was ordered. The bill from the House, extending the 
land laws east of the Cascade Mountains, Oregon, was 


passed; and a resolution adopted, calling on the | 


Secretary of the Navy for information as to the cost, 
efficiency and present location of every vessel in the 
Navy. The Homestead bill was postponed till 1st 
month next. On the 28th, a message was received 
from the President, covering the correspondence re- 
specting the arrest of Walker. It was ordered to be 
printed. Mason, of Virginia, made a report from the 
Committee on Foreign Kelations concerning the re- 
ceat British outrages. The Committee say that, in- 


Operations were, 


According to the | 
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stead of accepting a simple disclaimer of intent, ae 
hitherto, we should adopt such measures as will ef- 
fectually put an end to the outrages forever. They 
offer resolutions declaring that American ships under 
our flag remain under our jurisdiction, and that any 
molestation or visitation of them is an infraction of 
our sovereignty; that these aggressions demand such 
unequivocal explanation from Great Britain, as wil! 
prevent their recurrence, and that the action of the 
Executive be approved, and such future legislation 
granted, as circumstances may require. 

On the 29th one thousand extia copies of these re- 
solutions were ordered to be printed. An amendment 
was Offered by Wilson, of Mass., authorizing the Pre- 
sident to send the naval force of the country to the 
Weat Indies, with orders to capture the ships which 
have committed, or may commit hostile acts; but its 
consideration was prevented by the coming up of the 
special order—the miscellaneous appropriation bill. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 26th, the 
enacting clause of the fortification bill was stricken 
out, thus killing the bill. The committee to examine 
the accounts of Hackney, late doorkeeper, reported 
the testimony, but made no recommendation, the mat- 
ter having passed beyond the jurisdiction of the 
House. The same committee reported a resolution 
providing for a reform in the folding room and in dis- 
tributing documents. The House then went into com- 
mittee of the whole on the naval appropriation bill, 
which was amended by appropriating $50,650 for fil- 
ing in at the Brooklyn Navy Yerd, and the bill was 
then laid aside to be reported to the House. The bill 
for the support of the volunteer regiment wes next 
considered and laid aside, and that appropriating 
$4,000 000 for payment of the expenses of collecting 
the revenue from customs, making the system general. 
and requiring all the revenue to be paid into the trea- 
sury, was tuken up. An amendment was adopted 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to report, at 
the next session of Congress, the plan and estimates 
for reducing the expenses attending the collection of 
the revenue, in accordance with his recommendation 
in his late annual report. On the 27th, the naval ap- 
propriation bill passed the House, the amendment 
making an appropriation for filling in at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard having first been stricken out. The bill 
appropriating $4,000,000 for the expenses of collect- 
ing the revenue was passed. A report from the ma- 
jority of the Tariff Investigating Committee, and two 
minority reports, were submitied, and the committee 
was discharged. A motion was offered by Kavenaugh. 
of Minnesota, and adopted, directing the Committee 
on Electious to report as to the right of Kingsbury to 
a seat as delegate from that portion of the territory 
not included in the limits of the State of Minnesota, 
The credentials of A. J. Fuller, as delegate from the 
territory of Dacotah, were referred to the Committee 
on Ekctions. On the 28th, the post office, army, and 
ocean mail steamship appropriation bills were report- 
ed from Committee of the Whole, and passed finally. 
after which the private calendar was taken up, and 4 
large nun. ber of bills passed. On the 29th, the Com- 
mittee on elections reported in favor of the right of 
Kingsbury to retain his seat as delegate from the ter- 
ritory of Minnesota. The bill establishing post roads, 
and about twenty private bills were passed. On the 
3lst, the joint resolutions for the adju-tment of our 
present difficulties with Paraguay, and the suppie- 
mental Indian appropriation bill, were taken up, de- 
bated, and passed. Jn Committee of the Whole, the 
Indian deficiency appropriation bill, and the bill mak- 
ing appropriation tor the new volunteer regiments. 
were discussed, and reported to the House, the latter 
with an amendment providing that if either of the re- 
giments be dispensed with, the money appropriated 
| shall not be used for any other purpose. 








